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THE  PREACHER. 


•'f|  beings  did  not  exist  on  this  planet,  &  there- !|or  the  ancient  one  revived,  wherein  man 
fore  there  roust  have  been  a  time  when  is  considered  a  mere  vegetablcy  we  must 
j  the  species  commenced.  And  as  we  can-  look  for  his  origin,  as  we  would  survey  a 
1  not  perceive  the  existence  of  any  thing'  Botanical  Garden  for  an  esculent,  or 
,  ,  ,  ,  ,  in  nature  adequate  to  produce  the  phe-!  medical  plant,  or  a  Horticultural  Field, 

CcN.  XL  of  <>«<  ^  uomenon  of  intellectual  existence,  nor  of  for  some  rare  shrub.  It  excites  no  spe 

any  animate  being,  the  irresistible  con- 
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elusion  is,  that  we  owe  our  origin  to  a 
higher  order  of  Being  than  man,  who  is' 
confessedly  first  in  all  the  ranks  of  crca-| 
tures  subject  to  our  survey.  And  as  there : 


cial  wonder  to  see  herbs  and  trees  grow 
out  of  the  earth,  perhaps,  because  it  is  a 
fact  familiar  to  us  all,  and  of  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  occurreiice.  Yet  we  believe,  that 
trees  and  plants  could  not  have  been,  un- 


guage  and  of  one  speech.' 

There  is  no  truth  more  natural  and| 
strong  in  itself,  than  that  the  race  of  man 
had  a  beginning.  Reason,  unaided  by 
revelation,  will  unavoidably  arrive  at  this 
conclusion,  in  the  abstract,  though  rea¬ 
son,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  has  hit  upon 
several  and  dissimilar  methods,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  origin  of  the  human  spe¬ 
cies.  But  all  methods  which  depart  from 

the  account  given  in  what  we  call  sacred  .  .  -.  .  ,  .  •  .  . 

History,  result  in  a  denial  of  revelation,:  S'ven  in  the  Bible  ;  for  if  he  ,  deuces  ol  the  fact  ?  The  laws  of  nature 

and  leave  us  to  grapple  with  conjecture,  Produced  by  any  extraordinary  e.x-,  are  allowed  to  be  such,  that  whatever 

speculation  and  doubt.  Nevertheless,  nature,  as  some  have  asserted,  has  been,  may  be  again.  But  can  any 


w’as  a  time,  so  also,  there  was  a  place,  a  '  less  Almighty  Power  had  given  them  an 
district  or  country  which  was  inhabited '  origin.  Presuming,  however,  that  man 
before  any  other,  by  human  beings. —  |  is  a  vegetable,  and  originally  grew  like  a 
This  proposition  will  not  be  denied  by '  plant  out  of  the  earth,  what  have  we  in 
those  who  reject  the  account  of  the  crea- 1  nature,  which  bears  any  traces  or  evi- 


if  any  of  the  speculations  that  have  ob- 


I  there  must  have  been  time  and  place  or  sensible  person  presume,  that  there  will 
tained  on  t^s  subject“be /r«/7preferable'  its  performance.  And,  farther,'  ever  be  a  recurrence  of  an  event  so  per- 

to  the  history  which  we  havV  in  Gene-,  originally,  grew  up  like  a  plant .  fectly  wondei^ful,  as  the  one  we  are  now 

-  or  vegetable,  there  was  a  time  tenen  he  ^  considering,  if  it  ever  have  happened.’— 


sis,  no  popular  epithets  of  odium  should 
deter  us  from  their  adoption.  But  if  the! 
one  handed  down  to  us  can  be  substan¬ 
tiated,  or  be  made  to  appear  as  reasona-; 

ble  and  more  probable  than  any  other,'  -n  .  ,  ,  .  •  ..  r.. 

we  should  be  coutent  without  looklDgi,  P"*'"?  ">?'  ‘'■ere  wm  not  [,„ga  human  be.ng  grow  up  out  of  the 

for  another  " I  an  adequate  cause  for  the  production  ol  .earth  like  a  plant,  in  pronouncing  the 

It  is  ag^d  maaim  not  to  admit  of' ''Wch  eaent  a  miracle  of  the  higbert^^^ 
more  causes  than  are  neeessarv  to  nro.l  !>?'"  '“Pc™'  <». |,Certam  It  IS,  that  It  would  be  as  deep 


grew,  and  place  or  soil  which  he  occu  |  I  repeat,  w'e  can  see  nothing  in  nature  to 
pied.  But  admitting  that  the  first  of  our!  warrant  such  an  event,  either  as  having 
species  were  produced  by  an  extraordi-  jbeen,  or  to  take  place  in  future.  And  I 
nary  exertion  of  nature,  no  man  in  his  j  believe  we  should  all  concur,  on  behold- 


are  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  given  result.  But  it  is  equally 
philosophical  not  to  allow  an  effect  to  be 
superior  to  its  cause.  And  embracing 
the  whole  of  a  human  being,  including 
the  admirable  adaptation  &  convenience 
of  muscular  motion,  his  wishes  and  wants, 
and  hopes  and  fears;  his  genius,  skill 
and  contrivance,  and  all  his  diversified 

mental  and  moral  faculties,  we  can  see,  ,  ..  , ,  p 

.  .1  .  •  •  1  energy  produce  a  man,  it  would  1 

nothing  in  nature  that  IS  superior  or  equal  11  *  ouestion  resncctincT  miracles 

to  mau.  Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go  far-!  ^  r  ^ 

-  1  .  u  r  .  I  I  «n  the  minds  of  the  most  skeptical,  and 

tner,  and  assert  what  cannot  be  refuted,!  •  .  •  1 1  . 

.  •  .1  •  I  no  rational  being  would  attempt  tone- 

that  mail  r.s.|a  superior,  vasUy  aoperior,  p,, by 

chemistry  or  by  philosophy,  but  would 
call  it,  what  it  would  truly  be,  a  mira¬ 
cle.  Yet  this  absurd  hypothesis  was  in- 


itself.  Besides,  this  removes  no  dilTicul- land  inexplicable  a  mystery,  to  say  the 
ty,  but  creates  many.  No  person,  pcr-jlleast,  as  the  Mosaic  account  was  ever 


haps,  could  be  found  who  would  say,  that 
such  an  effort  in  unconscious  matter  is 
'natural  or  common.  And  if  it  occurred, 
it  was  such  a  miracle  as  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  since,  unless  the  same  thing  has 
been  repeated.  If  we  sliould  see  tbe 
elements  of  nature  combine,  and  by  their 

forever 


in  mental  and  moral  powers,  and  muscu 
lar  convenience,  to  all  matter,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  that  our  outward 
senses  can  grf^p,  or  contemplate. 


vented  to  obviate  difficulties,  and  to  dis- 


lU  ‘"yi  prove  und  uclipM  the  »riptural  account 

Sice  „  T’  7  ,°l  of  •'>'  origin  of  man.  ^ 

race  was  nroduced.  our  senses  cannot  de-  .  ” 


was  produced,  our  senses  cannot  de 
ny,  that  there  was  a  period  when  human,, 


Now  if  we  take  the  modern  Herbal, 


considered  to  be. 

If  we  have  not  been  deceived  by  our 
external  senses,  on  every  subject  that  can 
be  surveyed  by  the  eye,  or  investigated 
by  tbe  mind  of  man,  I  believe  we  hazard 
nothing  in  affirming, 

1.  That  nature  is  oppo.sed  to  both  these 
hypotheses.  This  is  true,  or  we  are  un¬ 
instructed  on  the  subject  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  incidents  that  have  ever  taken 
place  on  earth,  and  the  first  principles  of 
the  science  of  natural  philosophy  have 
never  been  developed,  nor  dawned  upon 
the  world.  And  moreover,  every  thing 
that  has  been  regarded  as  a  valuable  dis¬ 
covery  in  this  science  has  been  a  delu¬ 
sion,  and  all  nature  combines  to  deceive 
the  vigilance  and  sagacity  of  her  votaries. 
[jFor  nothing  has  been  developed  In  natu-  * 
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ral  science,  that  would  lead  to  the  unna¬ 
tural  conclusion,  that  man  is  without  an 
intellectual  origin.  Therefore,  as  our 
present  views  of  nature  are  blind  to  this 
result,  nature  has  deceived  us  if  these 
hypotheses  be  true,  and  we  have  every 
thing  yet  to  learn,  without  knowing! 
where  to  begin.  How  unsafe  is  it  then,| 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  any  source,  | 
whose  premises  are  so  universally  dclu-l 


aive :  | 

2.  These  schemes  are  opposed  to  rea¬ 

son — for  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  un¬ 
reasonable,  to  believe  that  all  the  pro¬ 
found  philosophers  and  sages  of  all  ages, 
and  of  all  countries,  have  never  made  a 
single  discovery  in  natural  science  that 
will  bear  the  test  of  modern  criticism. — \ 
Yet  this  is  a  sure  consequence  to  follow, 
the  admission  of  these  systems — and  in 
adopting  them,  we  should  yield  every 
thing,  and  if  content  at  all,  we  should  be' 
satistied  with  nothing.  j 

3.  Analogy  is  against  these  doctrines.  | 
—The  analogy  which  naturalists  havej- 
supposed  to  obtain  betw’een  plants  and;' 
animals,  if  true,  to  the  utmost  extent  it 
has  been  carried  in  standard  works  on 
natural  philosophy,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  business  of  proving,  that  man 
was  produced  in  the  same  way.  Various 
Tegetables  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
culture  and  pruning,  but  no  process  has 
ever  discovered  them  to  possess  intellect, 
or  animal  sensation.  Man,  as  a  rational 
being,  is  also  improveable  by  moral  and 
intellectual  culture,  and  correction.  All 
the  lower  orders  of  animals,  and  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetation,  if  improved  at  all, 
must  be  improved  by  the  wisdom  andj, 
management  of  man,  because  they  do  not! 
possess  this  power  in  any  degree,  them-! 
selves.  But  if  man  is  a  mere  production ' 
of  the  soil,  his  improvement  is  entirely ' 
owing  to  himself,  unless  \vc  suppose  he' 
received  his  instruction  from  an  order  ofil 
plants  or  beings  superior  to  himself, 
which  would  be  in  eftect,  to  admit  super- 1 
natural  communications.  The  human ! 
plant,  then,  is  the  cultivator,  improver,  ; 
corrector  and  primer  of  itself  and  of  all 
others,  that  are  reclaimable,  of  which  it' 
is  also  the  lord  and  possessor.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  warrantable  analogy  in  crea¬ 
tion,  from  which  we  can  infer  the  vege-'; 
table  origin  of  the  intellectual  family  of  ' 
man. 

4.  The  sentiments  briefly  reviewed, ji 
are  not  only  in  the  face  of  natural  philo-'' 
Sophy,  of  moral  and  physical  analogy, 
and  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  enlight¬ 
ened  reason,  but  they  are  also  directly 
opposed  to  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  j 

On  the  authority  of  scripture,  then,  we  ' 
fearlessly  and  safely  erect  the  theory  of 
creation,  and  the  original  and  indepen-  ; 


dent  production, of  our  species,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  anil  the  works  of 
darkness  cannot  prevail. 

This  authority  represents  the  origin 
of  our  race  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
east ;  and  what  would  be  a  more  natural 
conclusion  than  this?  It  is  true,  east  may 
be  considered,  an  arbitrary  and  relative 
term.  But  1  would  use  it  relatively  to 
our  own  hemisphere  ;  or  perhaps  more 
properly,  in  relation  to  the  geography, 
and  history  of  the  sacred  scriptures.  The 
various  important  emigrations  of  which 
we  read  in  sacred  and  other  authentic 
history,  were  all  from  the  east.  In  the 
east  light  received  its  birth,  and  every 
morning  announces  its  resurrection  from 
the  same  quarter,  relatively  to  all  na¬ 
tions.  The  revolutions  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  planets,  cause  all  bodies  of  light 
and  heat  and  vegetative  influence, to  meet 
us  from  the  east.  The  first  important 
suggestions,  and  many  standard  discove¬ 
ries  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  have  uni¬ 
formly  come  to  us  from  the  east.  I  pledge 
myself  to  show  you  also,  on  some  future 
occasion,  that  the  aborigines  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  emigrated  from  the  east,  and  origina¬ 
ted  beyond  the  Atlantic.  And  beyond 
all  controversy,  our  holy  religion,  the 
oracles  of  heavenly  wisdom,  is  also  ori¬ 
ental  and  came  to  us  from  the  east. 
What  authority  then,  can  be  produced, 
or  what  objection  can  be  successfully 
brought  to  bear  against  the  Mosaic  history 
of  our  creation 

What  has  been  already  advanced,  will 
receive  farther  light  and  support  from  the 
rational  truth  aflirmed  in  our  text,  that 
“the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language 
and  of  one  speech.”  ‘This  principle  ad¬ 
mits,  that  God  created  of  one  blood,  race, 
stock  or  kindred,  all  nations  of  men  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Acts, 
xvii.  26. 

Allowing  then,  that  the  human  race 
proceeded  from  one  man,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude;  that  originally,  before  they 
became  scattered  over  the  earth,  they 
were  of  one  language,  and  of  one  speech  ; 
and  their  object  appears  to  have  been  to 
prevent  their  dispersion.  Their  history 
confirms  this  :  “And  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  speech.  And 
it  came  to  pass  as  they  journied  from  the 
east,  that  the  found  a  plain  in  the  land 
ofShiuar;  and  they  dwelt  there.  And 
they  said  one  to  another — Let  us  build  a 
city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach 
unto  heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name 
lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.”  This  was  their  object — 
but  the  purpose  of  God  was,  that  the 
earth  should  be  inhabited  ;  accordingly, 
the  history  represents,  that  God  con¬ 
founded  their  language,  which  caused 


them  to  leave  oiT  building,  and  to  di|, 
perse  themselves  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  It  is  not  intimated,  that 
this  confusion  was  produced  immediate¬ 
ly,  or  by  an  instantaneous  act  of  miracu¬ 
lous  power.  But  in  whatever  way  it 
was  produced,  it  had  the  eflects  intended 
by  infinite  wisdom.  And  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  world,  we  are  sustained 
in  the  belief,  that  the  account  is  not  fie- 
titious. 

'  For  it  is  a  fact  well  and  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  the  learned,  that  “there 
!  is  in  all  the  languages  of  the  earth  a  gene- 
j!ral  unity  of  principle,  which  evidently 
:  bespeaks  a  general  unity  of  origin ;  a 
family  character  and  likeness  w'hich  can- 

jjnot  possibly  be  the  effect  of  accident _ 

'  The  common  divisions  and  rules  of  one 
;  language,  are  the  common  divisions  and 
!  rules  of  the  whole  ;  and  hence  every  na¬ 
tional  grammar  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  universal  gram¬ 
mar  ;  and  the  man  who  has  learned  one 
foreign  tongue,  has  imperceptibly  naade 
some  progress  towards  a  knowledge  of 
other  tongues.  In  all  countries,  and  in 
all  languages,  there  is  only  one  and  the 
same  set  of  articulations,  or  at  least,  the 
differences  are  so  few,  that  they  can 
j  scarcely  interfere  with  the  generality  of 
'  the  assertion  :  for  diversities  of  languages 
consist  not  in  different  sets  of  articula¬ 
tions,  but  only  in  a  difference  of  their 
combinations  and  applications.  No  peo¬ 
ple  have  ever  been  found  so  barbarous 
as  to  be  without  articulate  sounds,  and 
no  people  so  refined  and  fastidious  as  to 
:  have  a  desire  to  add  to  the  common  stock. 
ji  “But  independently  of  an  uniform  cir¬ 
cle  of  articulations,  and  an  uniform  sys- 
jtem  of  grammar,  there  is  also  an  uniform 
use  of  the  very  same  terms  in  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  languages,  to  express  the  same 
idea;  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  cannot 
jwssibly  be  accounted  for,  except  uj»n 
the  principle  of  one  common  origin  and 
mother  tongue  ;  and  I  now  allude  more 
particularly  to  those  kinds  of  terms, 
j  which,  under  every  change  of  time,  and 
.every  variety  of  climate,  or  of  moral  or 
'  political  fortune,  might  be  most  readily 
expected  to  maintain  an  immutability; 
as  those  for  example,  of  family  relation¬ 
ship  and  patriarchal  respect ;  or  descrip- 
I  tive  of  such  other  ideas  as  cannot  but 
1  have  occurred  to  the  mind  very  general- 
I  ly,  as  those  of  earth,  sky,  death,  duty.” 
I  shall  here  present  a  few  examples  to 
illustrate  my  meaning. 

'  “In  our  own  language  we  have  two  com- 
!  mon  etymons  or  generic  terms  by  which 
:  to  describe  the  paternal  character,  papa 
and  father ;  both  these  are  as  common 
,;to  the  Greek  tongue  as  to  our  own,  under 
li  the  forms  of  papas  and  pater,  and  have 
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probably  alike  issued  from  the  Hebrew  ! among  all  nations,  is  mor,  mort,  or  mut  ;\ 
ahha.  ‘And  I  may  fearlessly  venture  to  | sometimes  the  r,  and  sometimes  the/,| 
affirm,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  language  being  dropped  in  the  carelessness  of 
or  dialect  in  the  world,  polished  or  bar-  |  speech.  It  is  mul  in  Hebrew  and  Phoe-I 
barous,  continental  or  insular,  employed  nician  ;  it  is  mor  or  mor/ in  Sanscrit,  Per- j 
by  blacks  or  whites,  in  which  the  same  |sian,  Greek  aud  Latin  ;  it  is  the  same  in! 
idea  is  not  expressed  by  the  radical  of  J almost  all  the  languages  in-Europe  ;  and 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms ;  both  it  was  with  nc'small  degree  of  astonish- 
of  which  have  been  employed  from  the  ment  the  learned  lately  found  out,  that  it 
beginning  of  time  in  the  same  quarter  of  was  the  same  also  in  Otah^ite,  aud  some 
the  globe,  aud  naturally  direct  us  to  one  other  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  in  w’hich 
commo^  spot,  where  man  must  first  have  mor-ai  is  well  known  to  signify  a  sepul- 
existed,  and  whence  alone  he  could  have  jcAre  ;  literally,  the  place  or  region  of  the 
branched  out.  The  term  father,  is  still  dead ;  ai  meaning  a  place  or  region  in 
to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  and  has  de-  Otaheitan,  precisely  as  it  does  in  Greek, 
scended  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  almost  An  elegant  and  expressive  compound, 
every  nation  in  Europe,  through  the  me-  ';  and  which  is  perhaps  only  to  be  equalled 
diuni  of  the  Greek,  Gothic  and  Latin. —  by  the  Hebrew  salinut,  literally  .death- 
Papa  is  still  more  obviously  a  genuine  shade,  but  which  is  uiriformly  rendered, 
Hebrew  term  ;  and  while  it  maintains  a' in  the”  common  version  of  our  Bible, 
range  almost  as  extensive  as  the  former  “sAcirfom  of  death'' 
throughout  Europe,  [and  this  country]  :*#*•••♦ 
it  has  an  incalculably  wider  spread  over]  «The  radical  idea  of  the  word  man,  is 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  most  barbarous  ‘  that  of  a  thinking  or  reasonable  being,  in 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  extends  from  |(;(,t]tradistinction  to  the  whole  range  of 
Egypt  to  Guinea,  and  from  Bengal^  to  the  irrational  creation,  by  which  the 
Sumatra  and  New  Zealand.  The  ety-|l  thinking  being  is  surrounded.  And  here 
mans  for  son  are  somewhat  more  nume-i  again  I  may  boldly  assert,  that,  while  in 
rous  than  those  (or  father,  but  the  one  or  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  we  have 
the  other  of  them  may  be  traced  almost  .the  most  positive  proof  of  the  quarter  of 
as  extensively,  as  may  the  words  brother,^]  globe  from  which  it  issued,  and  where 
jii/er,  and  even  daughter;  this  last '  mankind  must  first  have  existed  and  from 
branching  out  like  the  term  father,  ex-  ,  which  he  must  have  branched  out  into 
tends  northwards  as  far  as  Scandinavia,  i  every  other  quarter,  there  is  not  a  lan- 
“The  generic  terms  for  the  Deity,  are  'guage  to  be  met  with,  ancient  or  modern, 
chiefly  the  three  following :  Al  or  A//a, 'Josuiar  or  continental,  eivilized  or  savage, 
Theus  or  Dcus,  and  God.  The  first  is:  ju  use  among  blacks  or  whites,  in  which 
Hebrew,  the  second  is  Sanscrit,  the  third '  the  same  term  under  some  modification 
Persian,  and  was  probably  Palavi,  or  an-l  or  other,  is  not  to  be  traced,  and  in  which 
dent  Persian.  And  besides  these,  there  ;t  does  not  present  the  same  general 
is  scarcely  a  term  of  any  kind  by  which !  idea. 

the  Deity  is  designated  in  any  part  of  the  jj  «JMan,  in  Hebrew,  to  which  the  term 
world,  whether  among  civilized  or  sav-  ig  positively  indebted  for  its  earliest  ori- 
age  man.  And  yet  these  proceed  from  igjo^  occurs  under  the  form — maweA,  averb 
the  same  common  quarter  of  the  globe,  directly  importing,  to  discern  or  discrimi- 
and  distinctly  point  out  to  us  the  samej'nate  ;  and  which,  hence,  signifies,  as  a 
original  cradle  for  the  human  race,  as  the  noun,  a  discerning  or  discriminating  be- 
preceding  terms.  Among  the  barbarians  kng.  In  Sanscrit,  we  have  both  these 
of  the  Phiiipine  islands,  the  word  is  a/-]' senses  in  the  directest  manner  possible; 


Idtallah,  obviously  “the  God  of  Gods,” 
or  the  Supreme  God  ;  and  it  is  the  very 
same  term,  with  the  very  same  duplicate, 
in  Sumatra.  In  the  Friendly  and  other 


for  in  this  very  ancient  tongue  man  is  the 
verb,  and  ean  only  be  rendered  ‘to  think 
or  reason  ;  while  the  substantive  is  mana, 
of  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  our  own 


clusters  of  the  Polynesian  -islands,  the  j  word  ma« ;  and  necessarily  importing  as 
term  for  God  is  Food,  and  in  New  Gui-i'l  have  already  observed,  ‘a  thinking  or 
nca,  or  Papuan,  Dema,  both  obviously  i  reasonable  being.’  Hence,  3/enu,  in  both 
from  the  Sanscrit  Deus — lAnd  having  thus  i  Sanscrit  and  ancient  Egyptian,  is  syuony- 
appropriated  the  Sanscrit  radical  to  sig-|  mous  with  Adam,  or  the  first  man,  [or 


nify  the  Deity,  they  apply  to  the  He¬ 
brew  El,  as  the  Pelasgians  and  Greeks 
did,  to  denote  the  sun,  or  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  image  of  the  Deity ;  accordingly, 
el-langee  means  the  skg  or  sun’s  resi¬ 
dence,  and  papa  langee,  the  fathers  of  the 
*ky,  or  spirits. 

“The  more  common  etymon  for  death 


more]  emphatically,  the  man ;  hence, 
again,  Menes  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt; 
and  Minas,  the  first  judge,  discerner,  or 
arbitrator  among  the  Greeks.  Hence, 
also,  in  Greek,  men,  and  menus,  signify 
mind,  or  the  thinking  faculty;  but  menas 
contracted,  is  mens,  which  in  the  Latin 
language  imports  the  very  same  thing. — 


In  Gothic,  and  all^the  northern’dialects 
of  Europe,  man  imports  the  very  same 
idea  as  in  our  own  language  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  indeed,  having  descended  from  the 
same  quarter.  In  Bengalee  and  Hindos- 
tanee,  it  is  manshu  ;  in  Malayan,  manizu, 
in  Japanese,  vianio ;  in  Atooi,  and  the 
Sandwich  islands geneially,  tane^  tanalo, 
or  tangi;  while  [in  those  places]  manaxce 
imports  the  mind  or  spirit.  And  in*New 
Guinea,  or  Papuan,  it  is  sunaman,  a  com¬ 
pound  evidently  produced  from  [the 
word]  man. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  “that  in  all  the  south¬ 
ern  dialects  of  Europe,  viz  :  the  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,”  and 
“in  the  Latin,  from  which  ail  these  are 
derived,”  the  word  for  man  is  derived 
from  the  same  common  origin ;  but  I 
must  forego  the  pleasure  at  tliis  time,  of 
adducing  formal  and  grammatical  proof 
of  this  interesting  truth,  and  pass  toothers 
of  a  dilFerent,  but  equally  forcible  nature. 
But  as  I  must  be  brief,  I  will  here  ob¬ 
serve  in  general  terms,  that  the  same  re¬ 
marks  which  have  been  made  on  tlie 
I  words  that  have  been  noticed,  as  common 
:to  all  languages,  in  all  ages,  are  equally 
I  true,  of  the  terms  “yow/A  and  young"  of 
'^regent"  or  ruler,  of  “the  term  name,” 
'and  of  many  domestic  and  other  animals. 

I  In  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  where 
ithe  science  of  arithmetic  or  of  numbers, 
jhas  been,  or  is  understood,  and  this  in 
'  some  degree,  is  as  universally  diffused, 

;  as  almost  any  other  knowledge  or  science 
'that  can  be  named,  it  is  an  undeniable 
truth,  that  no  people  have  ever  “either 
stopped  short  of,  or  excluded  a  series  of 
.ten  in  their  numerical  calculations  ;  and 
I  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  this  num¬ 
ber,  they  have  uniformlyfcommenced  a 
;  second  series  with  the  first  unit  in  the 
scale,  one-ten,  two-ten,  three-ten,  four- 
ten,  till  they  have  reached'the  end  of  the 
second  series  ;  and  so  on,  as  far  as  they 
I  have  had  occasion  to  compute.” 

This  argument,  says  Dr.  John  Maso:i 
Good,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most 
that  is  valuable  in  this  discourse,  “is  om¬ 
nipotent  of  itself  to  my  mind.”  .And  in 
the  language  of  that  distinguished  philo¬ 
sopher,  Christian  and  naturalist,  “Such 
an  universality  cannot  possibly  have  re¬ 
sulted  except  from  a  like  universality  of 
cause ;  and  we  have,  in  this  single  in¬ 
stance  alone,  a  proof  equal  to  mathemati¬ 
cal  demonstration,  that  the  diiTerent  lan¬ 
guages  into  which  it  enters,  and  of  which 
it  forms  .so  prominent  a  feature,  must  as  • 
suredly  have  originated,  not  from  acci¬ 
dent,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  but  from  direct  determination  and 
design,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
place  ;  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  or# 
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fi;rand,  comprehensive,  and  original  sys-j 
tern.”* 

These  instances  of  verbal  agreement 
in  the  different  languages  and  dialects  of 
almost  all  nations  under  heaven,  undenia¬ 
bly  carry  us  back  to  a  period  when  ‘4he 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  ot 
one  speech.”  And  though  we  know  the 
various  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth 
cannot  understand  each  other,  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  we  know  also,  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  leading  terms  which  are  common  a- 
raong  them  all,  and  uniformly  used  to  ex¬ 
press  the  same  idea  ;  which  furnishes  re¬ 
sistless  proof  of  the  philosophical  accura¬ 
cy  of  this  department  of  the  Mosaic  his¬ 
tory,  to  say  no  more. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  discourse 
to  show  clearly  and  incoutestibly,  our 
high  and  celestial  origin,  by  carrying  our 
minds  back  through  ail  languages,  and 
ages,  nations  and  changes,  to  the  period 
when  God  in  his  might  and  wisdom, 
created  man  in  his  own  image.  I  enter¬ 
tain  no  suspicions,  that  the  sentiments  ad¬ 
vanced  were  doubted  or  questioned  by 
iny  brethren,  who  worship  in  this  place  ; 
but  I  apprehend,  from  my  own  feelings 
on  this  subject,  that  all  would  be  willing 
to  receive  farther  light  respecting  it. 

The  discussion  shows  us  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  from  one  Supreme  Cause,  in 
whose  gracious  hands  are  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
and  whosejiro mutable  goodness  extends 
through  the  wide  circuit  of  creation,  and 
whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works. 

Bound  to  him  by  a  thousand  ties,  and 
teeing  the  most  convincing  reasons  why 
we  should  love  and  serve  him  as  our 
Creator,  Preserver,  Benefactor  and  Sa¬ 
viour,  let  us  not  forget,  that  we  have  the 
brightest  historical  proof  in  connexion 
with  the  authority  of  scripture,  that  we 
hold  a  high  kindred  and  brotherhood  with 
all  the  families  of  the  earth,  and  are  in 
duty  bound  to  own,  and  exercise  thefta- 
ternal  feeling,  to  the  utmost  of  our  abili¬ 
ties.  And  in  the  language  and  work  of 
charity,  may  God  grant  that  the  whole 
universe  again  return  to  one  language  and 
to  one  speech. 

♦See  Good’s  Book  of  Nature,  part  2il,  Lecture  9. 

SALUTARY  HINTS. 

Let  us  avoid  being  the  first  in  fi:(ing  a 
hard  censure.  Let  us  be  confirmed  by 
the  general  voice,  before  we  give  in  to  it. 
Neither  are  you  then  to  give  sentence 
like  a  Magistrate,  or  a§  if  you  had  spe¬ 
cial  authority’to  bestow  a  good  or  ill  name 
at  your  discretion.  Do  not  dwell  too  long 
upon  a  weak  side  ;  touch  and  go  away. 
Take  pleasure  to  stay  longer  where  you 


can  commend  ;  like  bees,  that  fix  only 
upon  those  herbs,  out  of  which  they  may- 
extract  the  juice  their  honey  is  composed 
of.  A  virtue  stuck  w'ith  bristles  is  too 
rough  for  this  age  ;  it  must  be  adorned 
with  some  flowers,  or  else  it  will  be  un¬ 
willingly  entertained. 

- 1 - - 

[Frojn  the  Modem  History  oj*UuiversaIism.] 
CHARLES  ClIAUNCY,  D,  D. 

Dr.  Charles  Chaiincy  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Chiireh  in  Boston,  and,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Winchester’s  conversion,  had  arrived 
nearly  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  had,  in  a 
great  iiieasnre,  retired  from  the  duties  of  the  min-' 
istry ;  and  as  his  life  was  evidently  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  was  husily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press,  his  treaties  on  The  Salvation  of  all  nun.  1  Ic 
liad  undertaken,  about  17.j0,  a  close  and  critical 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  iii  order  to  do  this  the  more  tho¬ 
roughly,  he  consulted  all  the  principal  helps  to  a 
i  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  whicli  were 
I  to  he  found  in  the  libraries  of  Boston  and  its  vi- 
j  einity,  besides  sending  to  F.ngland  for  many  hooks 
which  could  not  be  found  in  this  country.  Seven 
I  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life  were  spent  in  this 
I  study,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  or  Universal 
I  Salvation  was  the  result.  He  had  no  suspicion 
this  was  a  scriptural  doctrine,  till  he  was  led  into 
it  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  scripture  with  scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  when  he  closed  that  latwr,  on  a  review 
of  the  whole,  ho  was  surprised  at  the  clearness 
with  which  he  found  that  doctrine  revealed.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  collected  his  materials 
for  his  book  on  Universal  Salvation",  which  he 
soon  after  arranged,  and  then  laid  by  for  liis 
own  re-examination,  and  the  reading  of  some 
learned  friends,  to  whom,  probably  under  injunc¬ 
tions  of  secresy,  he  made  tlj|!  matterknown.  An. 

; other  motive  which  might  also  have  induced  him 
to  lay  the  work  by  for  a  time,  was  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  avow  himself  to  the  public  as  a  Universa- 
list.  For  notwithstanding  the  boldness  with  which 
lie  had  attacked  the  public  errors,  during  the 
IVhitfieldian  revivals,  no  was  really  in  doubt 
whether  to  let  the  work ,  which  he  esteemed  the 
most  valuable  of  all  ho  had  written,  go  before  the 
public,  or  whether  to  commit  it  to  the  flames.  In 
1792,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  Boston,  the! 
subject  of  which  will  be  best  learned  from  the  ti¬ 
tle;  “Salraiion  for  all  men,  illustraled  and  vindica¬ 
ted  as  a  scripture  doctrine,  in  nwncrous  extracts  from 
a  variety  of  pious  and  learned  men,  who  have  purpose, 
ly  writ  U}xtn  the  subject ;  together  tcUh  their  answers 
to  the  objections  ur"ed  a^ahist  it.  By  otie  who  wish¬ 
es  well  to  mankind."  Chauncy  has  been  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  author,  and  some  have  thought  he  pub¬ 
lished  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  Uni- 
vorsulism  on  his  system  would  he  received  by  the 
public,  thereby  to  determine  whether  it  would  be 
pnidcnt  to  affix  his  name  to  his  large  work  on 
that  subject.  There  was  already  in  Boston  a  gen¬ 
eral  prejudice  against  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  had  occasionally  jircached  there  for  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  years  ;  and  the  author  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  courted  popular  favor  by  expressing  an  ut¬ 
ter  abhorrence  of  Murray  and  his  doctrine,  which 
he  said  was  “in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  from  their  begin¬ 
ning  to  their  end.”  As  might  have  been  expec¬ 
ted,  the  pamphlet  had  not  laid  long  before  the 
public  when  it  was  attacked  from  various  quar¬ 
ters,  particularly  by  Dr.  Samuel  Mather  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  preached  in  the  house  now  occupied  by 
the  First  Universalist  Society,  and  by  Dr.  Gordon, 
of  Roxbiiry,  the  author  of  a  nistoQ'  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  In  November  an  aiiuiiymous  pamphlet 
appeared,  entitled  "Divine  Glory  brought  to  view 
in  the’eondemnation  of  the  Ungodly  for  the  doctrine^ 
of  Future  Punishment,  ittustrated  and  vindicated  <m 


ratUnal  mid  true."  In  the  conclusion  thia  author 
ex|>ostulatc8  with  the  clergy  on  the  necMsity  of 
op|Kising  Universalism  from  the  pulpit ;  and  inti- 
mates,  in]  allusion  we  think  to  Chauncy  and  his 
particular  friends,  that  those  who  do  not,  will  be 
suspected  of  being  in  doubt  upon  the  subject,  tnd 
if  not  publicly,  yet  secretly,  its  abettors  and  fricn<k 

The  result  in  Dr.  Chauncy’s  mind  appears  to 
have  been,  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  him 
to  publish,  with  his  own  name,  his  principal  work 
on  Universalism.  But  rather  than  commit  it  to 
the  flames,  he  sent  it  across  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
appeared  anonymously  in  London,  in  1794.  h 
has  never  been  so  much  read,  nor  by  common 
readers  so  highly  esteemed,  as  some  other  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  same  subject.  Although  ^  work  of 
much  learning,  and  of  uniform  candor  and  fair 
reasoning,  yet  its  style  is  too  stiff]  and  its  meth¬ 
od  of  argumentation  too  dull  and  prolix  for  pop- 
ular  taste.  Its  main  object  is  to  prove  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Universal  Salvation.  In  the  first  part 
the  author  states  his  object.  In  the  second  ho 
sustains  his  position  by  showing  that  Christ  sut 
fered  for  all  men  ;  that  God’s  purpose  is  to  save 
all ;  that  he  will  through  Christ  finally  reconcile 
every  individual  to  his  moral  government ;  and 
that  accordingly,  whenever  the  .Scriptures  speak 
of  those  who  shall  be  eventually  restored,  thev 
use  expressions  of  unlimited  import,  such  as  “all 
the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth,”  and  “eve¬ 
ry  ereature  u  Inch  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth.” 
These  positions  he  supports  wholly  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Scripture,  some  passages  of  which  be  at¬ 
tempts  to  illustrate  by  paraphrases  and  notes  suf¬ 
ficiently  tedious  to  defy  all  patience.  In  the  third 
and  last  lart  he  answers  the  objections  common- , 
ly  urged  ;  and  here  he  maintains  that  the  terms 
applied  lO  future  punishment  arc  such  as  natural¬ 
ly  indicate  that  it  will  end,  so  that  he  should  have 
inferred  the  doctrine  of  annihilation,  had  not  God 
promised  that  all  shall  be  saved. 

To  this  Book,  in  1790,  the  younger  President 
Edwards  published  an  answer,  which  has  been 
thought  the  ablest  work  that  has  appeared 
against  Universalism.  “Its  arguments  arc  ollen 
founded  on  scholastic  theology  rather  than  on 
simple  truth  ,  and  while  it  evinces  much  ability, 
it  fails  of  affecting  Chauncy’s  general  system, 
though  it  exposes  some  heterogeneous  notions  in 
it.  it  is  certain  that  Edwards  either  misunder- 
stootl,  or  misrepresented  Chauncy’s  meaning  on 
several  important  points.” 

MR.  MADISON. 

When  Ex-President  Madison  was  last  winter  in 
the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.  a  (letition  for  stopping 
the  Sunday  Mails  was  presented  him,  accompa¬ 
nied  W'ith  an  urgent  request  that  he  would  sign  h. 
He  uneipiivocally  declined  so  doing,  adding  at  the 
same  time,  the  ambiguous  compliment,  that  he 
“could  appreciate  the  motives  of  the  memorial¬ 
ists.”  This  fact  ought  to  be  more  generally  known, 
as  it  has  been  the  rounds  through  the  papers  of  a 
certain  stamp,  that  he  was  “among  the  petitioa- 
ers  for  stopping  Sunday  mails.” 

A  premium  of  kiftt  dollars  is  offered  in  the 
New-Vork  Observer,  for  an  original  tract,  which 
shall  be  deemed  the  best  adapted  to  get  np  a  re¬ 
vival  of  religion  in  Colleges,  so  as  to  make  prose¬ 
lytes  of  the  students  to  orthodoxy. — Christian  In- 
telligencer. 

H.ALF  DRUNK  AND  WHOLE  DRUNK. 

Four  young  men,  surgeons  were  held  to  bail  at 
the  Mansion  House,  London,  on  Monday  last, 
for  a  riot  which  they  created  at  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
Fish-street-hill,  on- the  night  before.  They  were 
described  by  a  witness  as  half  drunk,  that  is  “in 
a  frolicsome,  dancing,  singing  condition.”  ^VTiolo 
drunk,  was  by  the  same  authority,  deserj^pd  as 
the  condition  in  wliich  men  can  “neither  nance 
nor  sing,  nor  do  any  thing  but  fall  upon  tlicir  no¬ 
ses.” 
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UTICA,  SATURDAY,  MAY  29, 1830. 

koiTOR’S  REMOV.AL. 

The  Editor  has  removed  from  his  former  resi¬ 
dence  on  Burnet,  to  Cornelia  street,  between  La- 
favette  and  Columbia  streets,  directly  south  of 
Messrs.  Hart  &  Pond’s  Foundory,  cast  side  of  the 
street — one  door  from  Lafayette. 

The  multitndc  and  urgency  of  other  cares  and 
labors  (besides  editorial)  in  wliich  wo  have  been  | 
engaged  for  two  or  three  weeks  past — and  proba- ; 
bly  mall  be  for  a  week  or  two  to  come — must  I 
serve  as  our  apology  for  the  want  of  editorial  mat¬ 
ter.  Our  columns,  however,  are  well  furnished 
with  original  articles  from  correspondents :  and 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  our  readers  will  be  the 
gainers  in  consequence  of  our  other  avocations. 
We  shall,  however,  “be  after  troubling  them 
again,”  ere  long,  with  something  from  our  pen. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Brother  Skinner — Providential  circumstances 
prevented  my  being  with  you,  according  to  my 
intentions,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion. 

On  the  previous  Tuesday  I  was  called  upon  to 
visit,  for  the  last  time  on  earth,  the  emaciated, 
cold,  and  expiring  remains  of  one  who  had  long 
been  a  firm  believer  in  the  impartial  and  unbound¬ 
ed  goodness  of  God,  and  the  final  holiness  and 
endless  happiness  of  all  men.  She  was  sensible 
that  the  time  of  her  departure  had  come,  and  tes¬ 
tified  to  her  family  and  friends,  to  the  last,  that 
elie  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith  in  the  imfiartial 
&«or  of  God,  tlirough  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  to  a  dying  world.  W'hcn  I  entered 
the  house  of  this  aftectionatc  family,  I  found  them 
absorbed  in  grief ;  the  sun  of  clicerfulness  that 
once  gilded  their  habitation  had  withdrawn,  and 
the  cold  and  dreary  clouds  of  aftliction  were  hang¬ 
ing  over  their  devoted  heads.  The  dying  matron 
raised  her  withered  arm,  and  placed  her  faded 
hand  in  mine ;  it  was  cold  as  a  stone.  She  open¬ 
ed  her  faltering  lips;  it  was  with  difticulty  she 
moved  her  tongue  to  make  her  last  request,  but 

length  she  said :  “  I  must  go  and  leave  you — 
It  18  my  reouest  that  you  preach  my  funeral  dis¬ 
course,  and  if  you  should  be  called  upon  once 
more,  to  speak  to  the  people,  (remember  me,) 
you  will  preach  to  the  living  and  not  to  the  dead; 
farewell.”  I  shortly  after  left  her  to  struggle  in 
death’s  cold  embrace.  She  closed  her  eyes,  her 
nuptial  and  maternal  cares,  and  all  her  concern¬ 
ments  on  earth,  and  departed  tliis  life  on  the  evc.- 
ningof  the  12th  inst.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Y<iurs  affcctionatclv, 

Stephen  Miles. 

Lee,  May  14. 


[  For  the  Magazine  and  Mvocate.J 
TO  UNIVERSALIST  LAYMEN. 

A  lover  of  the  Everlasting  Gosj^l,  I  wish  to 
submit  a  few  brief  hints  for  your  serious  conside¬ 
ration.  1  wish  not  to  be  impertinent,  but  kind- — 
not  presumptuous,  but  honestly  plain — not  to  dic¬ 
tate  for  my  benefit  only,  but  to  advise  for  your 
own  good  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  in 
which  we  all  arc  interested.  I  rely  on  your  caii- 
dor  to  admit  what  is  reasonable — on  your  chari¬ 
ty  to  forgive  what  is  not  intentionally  wrong — 
and  on  your  prudence  to  follow  what  to  you 
sceraeth  right. 

1.  Without  your  assistance,  and  co-operation 
in  their  labors,  your  clergy  will  labor  aliiwst  in 
vain — but  with  it,  they  cannot  fail,  if  at  all  pru¬ 


dent,  in  doubly  advancing  the  cause  of  truth  and  lived  a  virtuous,  worthy  and  useful  citixen.  But 


promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

2.  Without  hearers  to  attend  his  ministry,  no 

clergyman  will  preach — with  indolent  hearers,  he 
will  feel  indolent ;  and  with  but  few  hearers,  dis- 
spirited.  Such  is  the  nature  of  sympathy  and- 
ambition,  in  all  men.  On  yourselves,  then,  dc- : 
pends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  energy,  the  excel- : 
lence  and  the  eloqiicace  of  your  teachers.  | 

3.  As  you  doubtless  would  sooner  hear  spirited 
than  lifeless  sermons — see  that  your  pews,  slips. 


!  what  availcth  grey  hairs,  or  virtue,  or  moral  worth, 

'  when  without  the  pale  of  orthodoxy  ? — I  blush  at 
the  humanity-degrading  answer.  ***♦  +  +  * 
But,  Mr.  Editor,  the  attempt  which  is  manifest 
in  the  following  communication,  to  take  from  a 
worthy  individual,  those  “unalienable  rights,” 
whicli  arc  guaranteed  to  all  by  our  republican 
government,  and  which  were  purchased  by  our 
forefathers,  and  scaled  with  their  blood ;  will  give 
your  readers  a  fair  specimen  of  that  exclusive  and 


or  benches,  at  church,  be  not  vacant,  and  strive  1:  intolerant  spirit,  which  pervades  the  hearts  of 
that  your  countenances  be  as  full  of  attention  as  ,  those,  who  “deal  damnation  roimd  the  land,”  and 
your  benches  are  of  hearers.  If  then  your  minis- 1 1  who  ever  exhibit  a  disposition  to  wrest  those  dear 
teriiig  brethren  grow  worse,  the  fault  must  be ,  bought  rights  from  all  who  differ  with  them  in  re- 
their  own.  ligious  faith,  and  refuse  to  worship  the  beast  and 

4.  As  it  is,  therefore,  an  object  to  have  your  Am  imagr.  “By  their  fruits  ye  shaft  know  them.” 
churches  filled,  it  is  worth  your  attention  to  con- 1;  Verily,  it  seems  these  pious  disciples  of  the 
I  skier  on  means  by  which  to  do  it.  Your  orthodox,  Rev.  Doctor  Ely,  have  already  commenced  tho 
‘  brethren  will  say  to  a  neighbor,  to  a  friend,  to  a ,  anticipated  work  of  reform ;  even  before  the  sol- 
I  visiter  or  a  stranger,  “  We  have  meeting  to-day — |  emn  edict  of  their  king  had  gone  forth.  Should 
|!  will  you  attend  it  with  me?”  Is  endless  misery  j  the  Doctor  however,  consider  his  unskilful  and 
n  more  precious  to  the  soul  than  universal  salva- 1;  impatient  folio werr,  premature  in  commencing 
tion  ?  If  it  is,  embrace  it — if  not,  be  not  excelled  j  the  good  work,  he  will  do  well  to  give  them  a 
by  the  enemy  in  proper  energy.  1 1  word  of  caution,  and  admonish  them  to  “put  up 

I  Again — Ypur  orthodox  brethren  will  strive  that  j  the  sword,”  till  he  (the  Dr.)  is  ready  to  give  tho 
'  their  families  may  attend  meeting,  and  be  brought  i'  word  of  command;  lest  peradventure,  the  enemy 
up  “in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,”iUake  alarm  and  be  on  the  alert.  But  doubtless 
according  to  their  views.  Is  it  perfectly  a  mat- !  I  these  righteous  pharisees  thought,  as  the  Doctor 
j  ter  of  indifference  to  you,  whether  your  fiuniliesj  had  given  his  opinion,  that  UnivcrsalistswererAad 
:  groan  under  the  fear  of  an  angry  God  through  .  the  right  to  testify  in  civil  courts,  that  it  was  high 
^  life,  or  whether  they  can  rejoice  in  life  and  death  i  j  time  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  lawless  practice  ;  ei- 
|in  the  gospel  of  salvation?  |i  pccially,  when  it  is  so  derogatory  to  their  [ortho- 

I  Once  more — How  can  you  expect  others  to  be  i  doxy’s]  pure  republicanism,  and  so  detrimental 
interested  and  earnest  in  that  which  they  sec  you  |!  to  their  civil  and  religious  liberty  : — hence,  as  this 
neglect,  and  your  families  despise?  Are  these  I  said  Justice  had  “Moses’ law,”  bethought  ho 
terms  too  strong  ?  Then  their  opposites  are  too , ,  had  a  right  to  cast  the  first  stone.  But  fortunately, 
weak  to  describe  the  different  conduct  of  your  op- ; ;  it  appears,  he  was  admonished  of  his  wickedness 


I  ponents. 


in  time  to  haul  in  his  horns.  Query;  “Docs  our 


5.  “  But  believers  are  too  few  to  fill  the  church  i|  law  judge  any  man  before  it  know  wliat  he  do- 
and  unheUevers  will  not  attend.”  The  very  ob- 1  ■  —  ~ 

jection  we  want.  To  such  persons  your  pastor , 
cannot  preach,  but  you  can.  They  will  converse ' 


with  you,  when  they  would  not  with  him.  They 
.  will  receive  books  and  pamphlets  from  you,  and 
■  read  them,  when  they  would  hardly  touch  their 
j  own  catechism  if  offered  by  his  hand.  Here^then, 
i  are  your  services  most  needed.  These  unbelicv- 
j  ers  may  be  made  believers,  and  believers  may  be 
i  persuaded  to  be  hearers,  aye,  and  doers  also. 

I  6.  “But  we  have  had unioortAy  members,  whose 
1  conduct  is  made  a  reproach  to  us  by  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  therefore  are  we  discouraged.”  Very 
well.  V sc  retaliation:  by  your  conduct  reproach 
1  the  unworthy  conduct  of  your  brethren,  and  roll 
]  the  current  of  discouragement  back  into  the  bo¬ 
soms  of  your  opponents.  Add  not  your  own  un¬ 
worthy  conduct,  (and  tistlessness  is  certainly  im- 


eth?”  C. 

SUPERSTITION,  OR  “DEATH  IN  THE  POT.” 

Dear  Sir : — 1  will  take  the  liberty  to  relate  tho 
proceedings  of  a  court  recently  held  in  the  county 
of  Cattaraugus — the  doings  of  which,  were  not  a 
little  humiliating  to  my  aged  feelings,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you;  neither  indeed,  could  I  help  feeling 
somewhat  indignant  at  an  attempt  to  outrage, 
with  contumacy,  the  natural  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality.  The  followtng,  as  near  as  I  can  re¬ 
collect,  were  the  proceedings  of  said  court. 

On  the  13th  inst.  I  was  colled  upon  to  attend  as 
a  witness  before  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
in  said  county.  After  the  Counsel  had  got  thro’ 
examining  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  trie  plain- 
tift]  I  was  called  on  by  the  Counsel  for  the  uefen- 
dant  to  take  the  stand  ;  and  was  challenged  by 


proper  in  the  friends  of  truth,)  to  that  of  your  the  plaintiff,  as  not  being  a  competent  witness  on 
false  brethren,  thus  adding  waves  to  the  stream  account  of  my  religmus  sentiments.  The  court 


of  reprobation  which  your  eneimes  are  pouring  tolerated  the  plaintiffs  counsel,  to  interrogate  ino 
‘ '  out  alrainst  you  and  your  cause.  M  9"  the  subject :  and  he  asked  me  if  I  believed  m 

'  Y<  . 


oSr  adviser  humbly  believes  that  attention  to 'future  rewards  and  pumshments  I  repM  to 
f-.,  1.;...=  win  ..rLr,  »nH  I  the  question  by  saying  that  I  had  faith  to  believe 

'  in  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;»  and  that  God  would 
i  finally  make  all  men  happy.  The  Counsel  for 
i  the  plaintiffintroduccd  a  decision  made  by  some 
I  court  at  an  early  period,  which  appeared  to  me  to 

I  have  been  a  little  tinctured  with  the  old  Connect- 
l^ciit  Blue  Laws.  It  was  decided  by  that  court, 
j  I  that  no  man  could  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  un- 

I I  less  he  believed  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
I  ments;  and  on  this  autliority,  the  Justice  doci- 


i  these  few  hints  will  soon  cause  Universalists  and 
i  Univcrsalism  to  bo  respected,  as  consistent  with 
|{  each  other ;  and  make  them,  as  they  should  be, 
1,  beacons  on  the  fortress  of  truth — a  terror  to  error 
and  evil-doers — and  a  fruitful  source  of  peace 
and  prosperity  to  themselves.  A.  B.  G. 

Utica,  May  26. 

[For  the  Magazine  and  Mvocate.] 


i  “If  a  nder  hearken  to  lies,  all  his  servants  are  irfcifc- ,  I  ded  that  I  was  not  a  competent  witness. 


ed.”  Prov.  xxix ;  12. 


Apply  to  the  2d  Book  of  Kings,  iv.  chap.  39, 39 


Mr,  Editor:— The  following  communication >nji  4o  ver^s,  “And  Ehsha  came  again  unto 
was  written  to  a  gcntleinan  of  this  place,  (Buffa-  :  Udgal ;  and  there  wm  a  dearth  in  the  Iwd,  mu 
lo,)  who  handed  it  to  me  with  a  request  that  I  would  ,the  wns  of  the  prophets  were  sitting  before  him, 
copy  it,  and  enclose  if  to  you  for  publication.  The  ,  unto  his  servant.  Set  on  the 

writer,  whose  advanced  age  is  fast  hastening  Wm  !  POt,  and  .seethe  pottage  for  the  soiw  ot  the  proph- 
11  to  tho  silent  grave,  has,  as  I  am  informed  from  aii®**-  And  one  went  out  into  the  field  J^^ther 
source  which  can  be  relied  on,  always  sustained ;  fu^ud  a  wdd  «ne,  and  gathcwrfthei^ 

l  a  good  moral  character,  and  thus  far,  (during  ai  of  wild  gourds,  his  lap  full,  and  rame  and  shred 
'I  lon<»  pilgrimage  in  hfe’s  thorny  wilderness,)  has  ‘I  ‘bem  into  the  pot  of  pottage,  for  they  knew  them 
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not.  So  they  poured  out  for  tlie  men  to  eat ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  as  they  were  eating  of  tlie  pot¬ 
tage,  that  they  cried  out,  and  said,  O  thou  man 
of  God,  there  is  death  in  the  pot :  and  tlicy  could 
not  eat  thereof.”  ^ 

The  Counsel  for  the  defendant,  after  some  i 
length  of  time,  found  a  revised  law  on  the  sub-  j 
jeet,  which  admitted  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
although  he  did  not  believe  in  future  punishment : 
and  then  it  was  a  query  in  the  mind  of  the  court,  1 
whether  it  would  be  legal  for  him  to  reverse  his  j 
decision  after  passing  judgment  on  that  point, 
but  after  argument  had  been  adduced  on  the  part ! 
of  the  defendant,  the  court  reversed  his  decision. ; 

Now  apply  the  41  verse  of  the  above  chapter,  i 
“But  he  said,  then  bring  meal,  and  he  cast  it  in-  j 
to  the  pot,  and  he  said,  pour  out  for  the  people, ! 
that  they  may  cat.  -\nd  there  was  no  harm  in  , 
the  pot.”  I  am  a  firm  Universalist,  and  shall  not 
renounce  my  belief  so  long  as  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  not ;”  but  shall  continue  to  put  my  Irnsl  in  that 
God,  who  said,  “the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  I 
bniisc  the  serpent’s  head;”  and  my  faith  in  him  ^ 
who  said  to  the  woman,  “go  and  sin  no  more.” 

Yours  truly, 

BILLINGS  WALKEU. 

Farmersville,  19th  March,  1930. 

[For  the  Magazine  and  Mtocate.] 

STAGE  PASSENGERS,  LOOK  OUT!! 

TO  MR.  S.  DAVIS,  MI3SIOSART  AT  THE  ONEIDA' 

CASTLE,  NEW  TORE.  ' 

Sir; — Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  your 
services  at  the  Castle,  or  whatever  notice  may  ' 
have  been  taken  of  your  labors  there,  I  am  in- 1 
dined  to  think,  that  one  piece  of  your  ingenui- 1 
ty  designed  to  collect  the  means  of  sending  | 
salvation  to  the  poor  perishing  Oneidas,  has  not ; 
been  made  as  public  as  its  extraordinary  mer¬ 
its  deserve.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  your 
own  miud  conceived  the  singular  policy  to  aid 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  as  it  is  impiously  cal¬ 
led,  to  which  I  allude,  but  it  is  ehough  for  mo 
to  know,  that  it  has  your  approbation — and 
hence  this  address  to  you. 

Passing  through  Oneida  village  a  few  days 
since, in  the  Mail  Coach,  west,  myself  and  fol¬ 
low  passengers  were  hailed,  while  stopping  at 
the  Post  office,  by  an  aged  squaw,  holding  to  a 
huge  staff,  and  led  by  a  small  girl  who  presen¬ 
ted  me  a  paper  setting  forth  the  piteous,  and 
wretched  condition  of  the  old  woman,  and  en¬ 
treating  for  assistance.  She  certainly  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  an  object  of  pity — it  appeared  she  was 
blind,  probably  from  age,  as  she  was  very  far 
advanced  in  years.  The  writing  she  presented 
spoke  of  her  very  destitute  condition,  and  that 
she  had  none  to  provide  for  her»  and  praying 
that  she  might  not  ask  in  vain,  signed,  “S.  Da¬ 
vis.”  She  was  as  well  clad  as  squaws  are  in 
general,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  good  share  of 
health  and  bodily  strength,  as  she  walked  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  both  from,  r.nd  to  the  old  house 
where  she  had  taken  a  convenient  stand  to  pre¬ 
sent  her  presence  and  her  petition  to  travellers 
that  were  daily  passing.  When  I  read  the  wo¬ 
man’s  paper,  1  was  at  first  disposed  to  give  her 
something,  but  was  anxious  to  know  who  Mr. 
Davis  might  be.  Again  the  question  occurred. 
What  could  Mr.  Davis  expect  the  woman  to 
get  of  stage  passengers  7  They  carry  no  pro¬ 
visions,  no  spare  clothing  suitable  for  the  na¬ 
tives,  no  indian  corn,  no  blankets— nor  could 
the  passengers  well  stop  to  to  purchase  these 
articlesorany  ofthem,  for  the  indian  use.  What 
then  could  Mr.  Davis  think  or  hope  the  old  wo¬ 
man  would  get  of  the  passengers  except  money  ? 
But  another  query  came  up,  viz;  What  use 
can  the  old  woman  mako  of  money  suppose  I 
should  give  her  some  7  What  would  be  done 
ivitbit?  To  whom  would  she  transfer  it 7  Ifl 


I  to  the  Indians,  they  would  lay  it  out  in  whiskey, 
land  therefore  would  be  an  injury  and  not  an 
I  advantage.  I  again  thought  it  probable,  that 
Mr.  Davis  might  take  an  interest  in  appropria¬ 
ting  the  money  obtained  of  stage  passengers  to 
the  old  woman’s  use — but  who  was  Mr.  Davis  7 
I  was  resolved  to  enquire,  and  know  if  possi¬ 
ble,  who  Mr.  Davis  was,  before  I  gave  any  mo¬ 
ney  to  the  old  squaw.  I  put  the  question  to 
several  individuals  standing  round,  but  none 
could  answer  me.  At  last  I  had  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  ask  the  gentleman  I  supposed  to  be  the 
Post  Master,  tVhois  S.  Davis?  He  replied,  It 
is  Solomon  Davis,  Missionary  to  the  Indians  at  the 
Castle.  I  was  disgusted,  and  resolved  to  give 
nothing.  1  verily  presumed,  and  now  believe, 
that  it  is  a  mere  trick  to  get  money.  What ! 
have  missionaries  been  laboring  among  the 
Oneidas  for  so  many  years,  in  the  heart  of  the 
most  fertile  region  in  the  world,  and  now  must 
one  of  their  tribe  beg  of  passing  strangers  to 
prevent  starvation,  and  while  missionaries  are 
among  them  too 7  Tell  it  not,  Mr.  Davis,  for 
no  one  can  or  will  believe  you,  who  knows  any 
thing  about  tbe  Indians  and  their  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing,  the  little  that  supplies  them,  and  their  in¬ 
capacity  to  use  abundance  with  discretion. 

A  Traveller  from  Portland,  Me. 

Passing,  May  20,  1830. 


[For  the  Magazine  and  .Advocate. 

AN  E.ATRACT. 

ON  MORAL  INSTRUCTION,  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  AND  JUST  KNOWLEDGE. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  hear  reli¬ 
gionists  protest  against  listening  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  on  matters  of  religroiis  faith.  And  not¬ 
withstanding  at  this  age  of  the  world,  eriblitiun  is 
esteemed  valuable  so  (hr  as  it  relates  to  secular 
things,  (seeing  that  the  condition  of  the  world  is 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  that  no  p«‘r- 
son  can  arrive  to  any  degree  of  celebrity  in  socie¬ 
ty,  unless  he  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
branches  of  literature,  and  makes  some  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  arts  and  sciences,)  yet  upon  matters 
of  religion,  all  learning  except  such  as  is  derived 
from  the  tomes  of  popular,  scholastictic  divinity, 
is  disclaimed  as  carnal — opposed  to  vital  religion 
— and  deleterious  to  the  everlasting  good  of  ra¬ 
tional  beings. 

The  celebrated  reformer,  John  Wesley,  discard¬ 
ed  intellectual  improvement,  and  esteemed  edu¬ 
cation  as  worse  than  useless,  calcutaled  to  divert 
the  attention  of  man  from  arising  in  that  glorious 
gradation  of  angelic  holiness  which  is  conducive 
to  his  happiness.  And  accordingly,  when  writing 
to  his  friend,  on  this  subject,  he  said,  “he  had 
found  a  more  excellent  way.” 

Such  has  been  the  superstition  and  fanaticism 
of  man,  in  days  past,  that  all  kinds  of  literary 
education  and  intellectual  improvement,  were 
deemed  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  the  world. 
And  such  was  the  madness  with  which  they  were 
driven  to  discountenance  the  arts  and  sciences, 
that  the  mind  retrograded  back  towards  its  primi- 
val  state  of  ignorance,  leaving  the  important  dis- 
coveriet  made  by  the  sages  of  antiquity,  to  perish 
in  the  mighty  convulsiom 

,  But  the  world  seems  to  be  awaking  from  this 
lethargy.  Man  once  more  perceives  that  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  enjoyment  depends  upon  the  developc- 
ment  of  the  understanding.  The  arts  and  scien¬ 
ces  are  again  encouraged — and  extensive  infor¬ 
mation  is  esteemed  by  the  most  conspicuous  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  commonwealth,  as  conducive  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  individuals,  and  of 
the  republic. 

Solomon,  the  wise  king  of  Israel,  recommended 
wisdom  as  the  principal  thing,  as  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  possessions.  He  says,  “  get  wisdom,  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.  For¬ 
sake  her  not,  and  slio  shall  preserve  thee :  she 


I  shall  bring  thee  to  honor,  when  thou  dost  eif^ 
j  brace  her.  Therefore  take  fast  hold  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  let  her  not  go ;  keep  her,  for  sl^  is  thy  life." 
And  those  who  now  reject  her  for  the  one  thing 
i  needful,arc  either  the  casuists,  that.would  rule  the 
I  consciences  of  men,  that  they  might  secure  that 
I  reverential  awe  requisite  to  the  acooisition  ofdes- 
'  [Kitic  powcr,and  priestly  domination;  or  those  who 
,  arc  awed  by  the  dictum  of  their  spiritual  guides, 
j  and  blinded  by  the  extravagant  influence  of  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

]  To  every  reflcclieg  mind,  unbiassed  by  early 
'and  erroneous  impressions,  who  will  carefully 
I  weigh  the  subject ;  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  that  knowledge  is  in  the  highest  degree  scr- 
'  veceablc  to  mankind.  But,  kind  reader,  in-order 
to  engage  your  attention  upon  i  subject  so  im¬ 
portant,  it  may  be  proper  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  intellectual  iniprove- 
'  iiient  and  correct  knowledge. 

I  Look  at  man  as  he  is  ushered  into  the  world, 
subjected  toatbousand  wants — and  unacquainted 
,  with  w  hat  is  conducive  to  his  pleasure,  or  subser- 
'vient  to  the  gratification  of  appetite  and  desire. 
Behold  the  imperfections  of  this  material  system. 
See  man’s  imbecility  of  body  and  of  mind.  Sur¬ 
vey  the  unfavorable  auepises  under  which  he  is 
siti''Ated,  and  the  numerous  ills  that  chequer  liii- 
^iianlife;  and  say  in  thine  heart,  dost  thou  not 
'  perceive  the  neccs.sity  of  his  adopting  measures 
;  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  impede  his  pro¬ 
gress,  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  nature,  and  ame¬ 
liorate  his  moral  and  natural  condition? 

!  The  beasts  that  crop  the  flowery  lawn,  or  roam 
the  uncultivated  forest,  nature  hath  provided  with 
food  and  raiment :  and  the  boughs  of  the  grove 
answer  for  a  shelter  and  a  habitation.  Indepen¬ 
dently  they  live,  without  the  aid  of  a  combination, 
or  the  united  strength  of  a  confederated  comjiact. 
Not  so  with  man ;  he  must  procure  his  bread  by 
’  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He  needs  artificial  rai- 
'  ment,  and  an  artificial  dwelling  to  secure  him 
,  from  the  bleak  winds,  the  sun  scorching  rays, 
ithe  tempest  and  the  storm.  For  these  he  is  in- 
Idebted  to  improvement  and  the  acquisition  of 
I  knowledge.  lie  reipiires  the  assistance  of  his 
!  fellow',  for  protection  and  security ;  and  it  is  to 
!thc  cultivation  of  th#  understanding,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  he  owes  his  gratitude  for  tho 
blessings  of  society  and  government. 

Man,  as  approximating  to  the  supreme  intelli¬ 
gence  by  nature,  soars  above  the  residence  of  an¬ 
imated  creation,  in  that  he  possesses  a  rational 
faculty,  and  a  susceptibility  of  improvement.  Ho 
is  not  destined,  like  the  bestial  race,  to  follow  tho 
same  path  his  predecessors  have  trod  before  him. 

I  No;  he  can  pass  the  narrow  boundaries,  and 
'penetrate  faitiicr  into  the  deep  recesses  of  tho 
measureless  fields  of  knowledge. 

Entering  the  dark  forest  where  the  huge  lion 
■seeks  his  covert — where  the  prowling  panther 
takes  his  pray — where  the  ferocious  tiger  roams 
and  the  boding  owl  calls  to  his  fellow;  there  man 
rears  the  majestic  edifice,  and  builds  the  city  of 
commerce.  Aided  by  science,  he  wings  his  way 
to  planetary  spheres,  describes  their  respective 
orbits,  measures  their  distances,  and  surveys  their 
dimensions.  By  the  use  of  his  intellectual  pow- 
,ers  he  contrives  means  to  send  his  thoughts  to 
,  the  most  distant  parts  of  tho  earth,  partially  con- 
,  trols  the  boisterous  elements,  and  makes  the  scath- 
'  ing  lightning  his  playmate.  He  learns  the  powers, 
j  the  8|]pcific  properties,  and  chemical  affinities  of 
material  bodies.  He  is  capable  of  exploring  the 
j  field  of  nature,  and  of  observing  her  ever  varying 

fihenomcna.  By  his  intellectual  endowments,  ha 
earns  wherein  surrounding  objects  may  be  made 
!  subservient  to  his  pleasure  and  happiness.  By 
'  the  exercise  of  his  mental  powers  and  physical 
j  faculties,  he  obtains  a  knowledge  of  cause  and 
I  effect,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  discover  tho  na¬ 
tural  and  moral  fitness  of  things,  and  constitute 
[rules  for  regulating  his  morals  and  actions.  And 
shall  we  deprive  him  of  these  peculiar  qualifica- 
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tions,  which  render  him  the  noblest  work  of  God,  I  ed  to  indulge  the  thought,  that  the  means  are  de- 


and  capable  of  glorifying  his  creator? 

By  tracing  man  through  his  gradation  of  im¬ 
provement,  by  surveying  with  precision  his  wea¬ 
risome  steps  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  of  know- 
Mge,  we  may  learn  what  man  has  6een,and  what 
he  is.  But  what  he  may  be — ah !  that  is  beyond 
even  conception. 

Who  shall  set  boundaries,  prescribe  limits,  and 
say,  “  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shalt  thou  go ;  and 
here  let  proud  science  be  stayed  ?” 

Thougn  man  has  ascended  the  hill  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  base  ; 
yet  he  has  not  reached  the  temple  of  happiness. 

His  life  is  yet  a  scene  of  motley  prospects,  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes,  and  numberless  calamities  :  some 
of  which  are  local,  contingent,  and  necessary  ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  th^  arc  the  effects  of  wick¬ 
edness,  indiscretion  and  folly. 

I  deplore  man’s  present  situation — I  lament  the 
evils  and  miseries  which  he  realizes — I  bewail  his 
misfortunes  and  afflictions,  and  would  devise 
means  for  his  affranchisement. 

I  <hink  despicably  enough  of  man’s  present  na¬ 
tural  and  moral  condition,  of  what  he  is,  and  what 
he  has  been.  The  earth  has  been  the  seat  of 
confusion,  and  the  empire  of  slaughter — sordid 
avarice  has  dried  up  the  streams  of  cordiality — 
brother  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  brother’s  blood 

_ animosity  has  kindled  her  tires  of  hell — 

wretchedness  has  found  a  permanent  residence. 

Yea,  here  commotions  are  engendered — the  din 
of  battle  is  heard — the  orphan’s  plaintive  cry,  and 
the  widow’s  lonely  moan.  Here  murder,  rapine, 
and  every  species  of  crime,  have  found  access  o  I  ^  y  j  y  , 

the  abodes  of  man.  Yet,  nevertheless,  I  think  high- ;  jgypmjgf,, 

ly  of  what  he  inay  and  perhaps  will  be  And  j  ^  ^ 

“■hile  I  anticipate  his  emancipation  from  the  evils  I  »  -  = .  b  >  ^ 


fective. 

Because  the  world  is  not  happy,  shalt  we  say  it 
cannot  be  ?  Shall  we  tamely  submit  to  be  rava¬ 
ged  by  the  spoiler,  and  not  use  our  exertions  to 
escape  from  his  murderous  grasp  ?  I  would  re¬ 
commend  acquiescence  to  evils  that  cannot  be 
avoided  ;  but  he  who  wilt  quietly  endure  pains 
and  distress  that  can  be  remedied,  without  en¬ 
deavoring  to  remove  them,  betrays  pusillanimity  1 1 
of  mind,  and  is  unworthy  the  name  he  bears.  j 

Is  the  present  wretchedness  of  the  world  owing 
to  instruction  and  to  correct  knowledge,  to  wis-  1 
dom  and  improvement  ?  Nay;  it  is  rather  to  a 
scant  of  a  [iropcr  education,  that  we  may  look  for 
the  source  of  the  many  evils  that  infest  the  moral  ' 
world.  !i 

Instruction  has  done  much.  She  may  do  more.  ; 
We  must  turn  our  thoughts  inwardly — we  must  ' 
examine  the  affections  and  passions,  and  endea- 1 
vor  to  ascertain  their  properties  and  powers — we  I 
must  look  abroad  upon  the  world  to  which  we  | 
are  attached — ascertain  the  legitimate  consc- ' 
qucnccs  of  moral  actions — become  acquainted  | 
with  the  fitness  of  things,  and  learn  what  is  sub- 1 
servient  to  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  happiness  I 
of  man.  |{ 

The  world  is  not  happy;  neither  is  it  likely  to  '! 
be,  under  the  present  system  of  things.  There  ! 
must  be  a  general  renovation — a  universal  refor¬ 
mation.  The  pillars  of  superstition  must  be  over- 1 
turned — bigotry  must  be  driven  to  her  cavern — ! 
knowledge  must  take  the  place  of  ignorance,  and  | 
the  mind  must  he  freed  from  the  trammels  of' 


that  surround  him  and  mentally  perceive  him  wise  adage,  that  the  temper  of 

emerging  from  Ins  loathsome  cell  and  ;  the  miqd  is  owing  much  tS  he  first  princmles  it 

the  salubrious  atmosphere  ofhberty,  my  soul  ex-|  ^  ‘  i 

ults  in  gladness.  With  the  liveliest  emotions  of  i  '  ” 


I  nature  of  early,  infantile  impressions.  It  ‘ 


pleasure,  I  labor  to  hasten  the  dawn  of  that  bless¬ 
ed  day,  when  the  sun  of  intellectual  improvement 
shall  ascend  to  his  meridian  brightness — when 
man,  rescued  from  the  vassalage  of  error,  and  the 


“  ’Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind. 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclin’d.” 

Would  you  wish,  kind  reader,  as  a  philanthro- 


thraldom  of  artificial  evil,  shairrejoicc  in  the  lucid  f 

beams  of  a  milder  orb.  ' ‘“‘‘"‘."S  their  feet  into  the  channe  s  of , 

I  may  never  see  that  auspicious  mom  approach,  I  integrity?  let  them  lay  hold  of, 

when  man,  reconciled  to  man,  plants  the  standard  instruction,  and  keep  her,  for  she  is  their  life- 
of  peacc-J:ultivatcs  the  voice  of  friendship-rears  i  “‘"g  prineiples-tcach  thein  o ; 

the  edifice  of  genuine  knowledge,  and  est^ishes  '  just  confidence  in  themselves,  and  to  duly 

the  emnirc  of  universal  hauoiness :  but  the  cheer-  I  ‘'•stimate  their_  own_  powers-show  lliem  the  in- 


the  empire  of  universal  happiness ;  but  the  cheer¬ 
ing  thought,  that  I  ma^  be  an  instrument  in  pav- 


■  Irinsic  value  of  wisdom,  and  learn  them  to  duly 


ing  the  way  for  the  mtroiluction  of  the  blissful  - 

seLon,  fills  my  mind  with  delightful  satisfaction. ,  ^s  a  community  ot  social  beiiigs,  united  i 
Man  is  a  pr^ressive  being,  lie  does  not  come  confederated  compact,  in  order  to  hap^ity  the  b^ 


to  a  knowledge  of  his  highest  attainni'.t;  by  sud-  i  ‘‘f 

neither  does  he  experience  a  sud-  'V  e  know  that  the  sin  ot  one  child  ot  disobedi- 


den  intuition 

den  transition  from  debasing  ignorance,  to  heav¬ 
enly  wisdom ;  but  he  is  left  to  pursue  his  way  up 
the  toilsome,  though  pleasant  road  of  gradual  im¬ 
provement.  Hence  he  must  longer  bless  the 
hand  that  rivets  the  chains  of  oppression,  hcforc 


ence  generally  affects  more  than  the  transgressor: 
and  if  moral  improvement  depends  upon  the  de- 
vclopcincnt  of  the  understanding,  and  the  imbib¬ 
ing  of  Just  principles,  then  proper  instruction 
must  extend  to  all  departments  of  society.  It 


he  can  cast  off  the  delusive  spell,  examine  the!  must  commence  its  operations  at  the  heart,  and 
secret  springs  of  action-inspect  the  causes  of  his  !  to  tl*e  extremities  of  the  body.  A  umver- 

sufferings,  and  successfully  use  his  exertions  to !  9^  education  and  improvement  must 

case  himself  of  the  burden  under  which  he  groans,  i  Pl^e  ot  those  limited  and  detective 

But  the  human  mind  is  destined  to  be  free.  In-  i  measures  of  cultivation,  which  confine  their 
qmry  has  commenced  its  march.  Truth  is  mak-  l^lessings  to  a  contracted  jurisdiction.  L^hem 
ing  rapid  strides,  and  just  knowledge -w  Ul  take  V'*' 

the  place  of  fanciful  chimeras.  !  «  cluldren. 

There  is  much  evil  in  the  world  ;  and  man,  as 
at  present  situated,  is  placed  in  a  condition  some¬ 
what  deplorable.  He  has  recognized  his  sufler- 
inM,  and  discovered  his  numerous  ills.  Ho  has 
adopt^  means  for  the  amelioration  of  his  moral 
conoitioiu  He  has  established  society  and  go-  i 


L.  L.  Sadler. 


Wo  have  received  and  perused  with  pleasure, 
a  pamphlet  entitled  “Remarks  on  the  Character 
and  Exertions  of  Elias  Hicks,  in  the  Abolition 
vemment,  founded  colleges  and  8eminaries'’of  j  being  an  address  delivered  before 


learning,  and  formed  religious  institutions.  Hej  *be  African  Benevolent  Societies,  in  Zion’s 
has  resorted  to  social  intercourse,  to  philosophy,  j  Chapel,  New-York,  March  15lh,  1S30.  By  Bar- 
to  science  and  moral  instruction.  But  as  yet  he  ;  nabas  Bates.”  It  is  a  faithful  and  unaffected 
has  not  overcome  the  existing  evils:  and  seeing i  testimony  to  the  efforts  made  by  Elias  Hicks  to 
most  of  them  ate  artificial,  may  we  not  be  allow'-  i  procure  the  abolition  of  Slavery.— Trumpet. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

The  American  Bible  Society  profess  to  issue  its 
Bibles  without  Note  or  Comment.  W'hat  are  the 
titles  which  are  affixed  to  the  chapters,  and  the 
running  titles  at  the  heads  of  the  eolumns,  besides 
notes  ai.d  comments  made  by  men  long  since  the 
original  scriptures  were  wntten?  The  parable 
of  the  sheep  and  goats  is  called  in  the  title,  “  an 
account  of  the  tost  judgment”  Now,  this  is  not 
only  a  note  or  comment,  but  is  one  the  truth  of 
which  is  questioned  by  many  people  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  We  advise  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  cither  to  strike  off  these  offensive  appenda¬ 
ges  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  else  abandon  the  pre¬ 
tension  that  they  cireulate  the  scriptures  “  with¬ 
out  note  or  comment.” 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.} 

We  shall  bo  loss  fastidious  than  some  of  ortr 
cotemporaries  in  censuring  the  prevailing  fash¬ 
ion,  adopted  by  men  of  wealth,  of  living  close, 
mean  and  sordid  lives,  and  then  buying  their 
way  to  Heaven  by  leaving  bequests  to  charita¬ 
ble,  missionary  and  other  institutions.  Several 
instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  this  city 
within  the  last  seven  years.  Men  who  have 
performed  no  one  act  of  liberality  while  alive; 
who  have,  without  one  sympathetic  emotion, 
daily  witnessed  individual  suffering;  who  could 
have  relieved,  and  rendered  prosperous,  many 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  by  aiding  them  in  busi¬ 
ness,  have  hoped  to  atone  for  their  cold-heart¬ 
ed  avarice,  their  disregard  of  humble  merit  en¬ 
during  all  the  evils  of  penury,  by  leaving  be¬ 
hind  them  ostentatious  wills,  giving  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  one  public  institution,  twenty 
thousand  to  another,  and  perhaps  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  to  a  third.  They  would  ren¬ 
der  an  infinitely  more  acceptable  service,  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  roan,  by  bestowing  their 
wealth  upon  indigent  relatives  and  friends,  or 
upon  industrious  and  intelligent  individuals. — 
These  remarks  are  of  course  not  applicable  to 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  patronise  the  merit 
and  enterprise  they  daily  see  around  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salem,  Mass,  have  given 
Mr.  Huntington,  the  warm  advocate  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  bill,  incorporating  the  American  Tempe¬ 
rance  Society,  liberty  to  stay  at  home  during  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  choosing  to  bo  no 
longer  rnwrepresented.  A  vigorous  effort  was 
made  by  his  orthodox  friends  to  sustain  him  with¬ 
out  effect.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  at  his  own  request, 
was  not  a  candidate. — Trumpet. 


ARABIC  SAYINGS. 

Reside  where  you  will,  acquire  knowledge  and 
virtue ;  and  they  will  stand  tWe  in  the  place  of 
ancestors  ;  that  man  is  best  who  can  say,  “Seo 
what  I  am  ;”  not  he  who  says,  “See  what  my  fa¬ 
ther  was.”  When  God  would  display  in  broad 
day  a  hidden  virtue  in  the  shade,  he  excites  against 
it  the  tongue  of  the  envious.  If  the  flame  md  not 
catch  eve^  thing  surrounding  it,  the  exquisite 
perfume  of  the  aloes  w'ould  be  unknown.  This 
life  is  but  a  fragile  fragment :  senseless  is  he  who 
attaches  himself  to  it ;  what  is  past  is  dead ;  what 
is  to  come  is  hidden  ;  thou  hast  only  the  moment 
in  which  thou  breathest.  Thy  life  is  divided  into 
two  portions ;  consider  well  what  they  are  j  that 
whicn  is  gone,  is  a  dream,  that  which  remains,  a 
wish. 


A  BULL. 

A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  “Unitarian 
Advocate,”  in  defending  Unitarianism  against  tho 
cliargos  brought  against  it,  says, 

“One  of  the  most  affecting  charges  against  Uni¬ 
tarianism  is,  that  it  is  not  a  religion  to  die  by.” 

To  this  ho  answers, 

“I  would  solemnly  enter  a  protest  against  this 
unjust  sentence,  from  personal  experience.'' 
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[For  the  Magazine  and  Jldtocale.] 
HAPPINESS. 

Say,  wliat  is  Happiness,  and  how  defined  ? 

Is  lili'ss  for  »!?«,  or  (or  a  part  designed  ? 

If  God  form’d  all,  and  all  things  comprehends,  | 
Were  they  dcsignecl  for  goo<l,  or  wretched  ends  ? , 
If  God  is  Lovb,  no  ill  design  He  knew  ;  1 

The  good  of  all  was  wliat  he  had  in  view. 

Is  God  unchangeable  ?  He  is.  If  so. 

His  purposed  aim  no  change  can  undergo. 

If,  then.  He  once  designed  the  good  of  all, 

Notliing  beneath  that  blissful  sphere  can  fall ; 
Tho’  ice  may  not  the  process  comprehend, 

All  to  that  (Kiiiit  must  ultimately  tend.  I 

Can  perfect  bliss,  imperfect  beings  know? 

Or,  willi  the  mind,  by  culture  must  it  grow? 
Truth  is  the  base  of  intellectual  bliss  ; 

Tho  more  we  know,  the  more  we  have  of  this ; 
Tho  more  of  truth  and  knowledge  we  discern. 
The  more  wo  sec  how  much  there  is  to  leant ; 
And  still,  the  more  in  knowledge  we  advance, 
Our  capability  of  bliss,  enhance : 

The  higher  in  refinement,  then,  we  go. 

The  more  complete  the  happiness  we  know. 

To  say  All  might  be  hapjiy,  if  they  would. 
Implies,  it  must  be,  not  by  seeking  gootl : 

For  oil  pursue,  and  fain  would  grasp  the  prize. 
That  ever,  in  anticipation  lies. 

Altho’  pursued  by.  each,  with  diflerent  aim. 

All  the  pursuit  of  liappiness  may  claim  ; 

The  more  correct  our  views,  by  which  to  gain. 
The  more  complete  the  bliss  wetlicncc  obtain. 
Hence,  blest  as  their  capacities  allow. 

All  are  as  happy  as  they  can  now ; 

All  happiness,  proportit  •*’d  '.ith  alloy. 

To  tho  capacity’s  titness  to  enjoy. 

How,  then,  can  perfect  bliss  reward  our  toil? 

Is  it  the  fruit  of  an  immortal  soil  ? 

Fixed  to  no  point,  is  genuine  happiness; 

But  still  improves,  the  higher  we  progress. 

Some  certain  bliss  in  each  condition  lies. 

As  perfect  as  the  state  it  happifies. 

Complete  perfection  never  can'extend 
Beyond  itself— no  liigher  can  ascend. 

At  stationary  bliss,  could  w  e  arrive. 

That  fixed 'condition  it  )|iuuld  not  survive  ; 

No  happiness,  would  the  attainment  bring; 

Jt  From  new  enjoyments  must  new  pleasures  spring; 
To  more  perfection,  still,  must  we  progress — 
This,  and  this  only,  has  the  power  to  bless. 

Can  beings  still  to  more  pcrfoction  tend. 

And  this  progression  never  have  an  end  ? 

A  finite  bciim  cannot  compass  all ; 

Must,  therefore,  short  of  mil  perfection  fall ; 
Infinite  knowledge,  never  can  possess, 

In  knowledge,  therefore,  ever  may  progress; 

To  more  perfection,  may  forever  rise. 

Which,  still,  proportion’d  happiness  suppUcs. 
However  hign  tlie  sphere  of  luiss  we  fill. 

There  yet  is  room  for  rising  higher  still ; 

And  still,  as  truth  expands  tho  growing  mind. 
We  new  enjoyments  taste,  still  more  relhi’d ; 
Still,  to  the  source  of  bliss,  approximate. 

And  thus  our  happiness  perpetuate. 

Hence,  beings  ot  intelligence  possess’d. 

Are  made  progressive — in  progression  blest ; 

And  tho’  they  yet  progress  and  higher  rise. 
Beyond  them  still  some  bliss  more  perfect  lies. 

If  none  can  reach  the  Idlest  jxiint  of  bliss. 
There’s  no  such  thing  as  total  lorctchedness  ; 

For  no  extreme,  wc  readily  admit. 

Ever  exists  without  an  opjiositc. 


Hence,  arc  all  states  l«it  states  of  happiness; 
All  misery,  but  some  degree  of  bliss. 

All  states  below  us,  wretchedness  w’c  rate ; 

And  all  almve  us,  bliss  denominate  ^ 

And  yet,  in  all  conditions,  as  they  nse, 

A  correspondent  bhss  forever  lies. 

The  Autnor  of  all  being,  thus  inclines 
To  bless  all  being — bliss  for  all  designs  ; 

All  He  has  form’d,  has  form’d  for  happiness ; 
Nothing  has  made  but  with  intent  to  bless  ; 

No  part  of  being,  possibly  can  hate. 

But  makes  it  blest,  according  to  its  state, 
i  1.  S.C**+*+n. 


ji  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  and  within  six 
|| months;  after  which  25  cents  will  be  required 
!  for  every  three  months  neglect  of  payment.— 
Trumpet. 
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Just  published  and  for  sale  at  the  Trumpet  Of- 1  At  Marccllus,  Onondaga  co.  on  the  3d  insl,  by 
fice,  40,  Cornhill,  Boston,  The  Modern  HipoRT|  Rev.  Jacob  Chase,  Mr.  Samuel  Giles,  of  Cato,  to 
OF  Univf.rsalism,  from  the  Era  of  the  Retbrma-  Miss  Betsey  Burke,  of  the  former  place. 

tion  to  the  present  time.  By  Thomas  Whiltenwre,  -•er -  . .  - - - — _ _ 

pastor  of  tne  First  Universalist  Society  in  Cain-i| 
bridge.  Mass.  Those  who  hold  subsenption  pa-' 
pers,  arc  requested  to  return  them  immediately 
to  this  otTicc ;  and  subscribers,  we  trust,  will  make 
arrangements  to  take  their  books  os  soon  as  pos-|' 
sibic  after  iiublieation. 

The  author  has  been  upwards  of  five  years  in 
collecting  the  materials  for  this  work  ;  and  he  has 
steadily  pursued  this  purpose  without  regard 

either  to  labor  or  expense.  It  is  divided  intc^j  OBITUARY, 

eleven  chapters.  Chap.  I.  contains  an  account  of  Died,  of  dropsy,  on  the  12th  inst.  in  the  town 
the  Anabaptists  in  Gcmiany  who  defended  the  of  Lee,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Lucretia  Sexton,  consort  of 
doctrine  ol  Universalism  at  the  time  of  the  Refor-^  Mr.  Wm.  Sexton,  in  the  42d  year  of  her  age. 
mation.  Chap.  H.  treats  of  the  same  class  whojj  Mrs.  Sexton  had  long  since  turned  her  back 
defended  this  sentiment  at  the  same  time  in  En-  uj>on  all  those  that  desire  to  teach  merely  the 
gland.  Both  in  Germany  and  F.ngland  they  were  dead  letter  of  tho  law  that  was  given  by  Moses; 
condemned  for  this  point  of  their  faith.  In  Chap,  j  and  had  been  a  firm  lielievcr  in  the  new  covenant, 
in.  an  account  is  given  of  those  who  defended  and  follower  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  guides  into 
Universalism  in  England  during  the  16th  century;  !j  all  truth,  life  and  salvation.  It  was  impossiWo 
and  the  statute  of  Parliament  is  published,  where-  '  for  men  so  to  bewitch  or  bewnlder  her  as  to  induce 
by  the  |x>nulty  of  death  was  denounced  on  those  her  to  go  back  with  them  to  the  dismal  regions  of 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  punishment  in  a  fu-  that  covenant  which  gcndcreth  to  bondage.  She 
ture  state.  Chap.  IV.  furnishes  sheU-hes  of  those  preferred  the  still  small  voice  of  our  Beloved, 
eminent  men.  Dr.  Henry  More,  .Archbishop  Til-  ,  that  whispers  life,  liberty  and  peace  to  the  soul, 
lotson.  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  William  Whiston,l|  During  a  protracted  and  painful  illness,  she  mani- 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  Dr.  Georgejj  fested  a  cheerful  patience  and  truly  Christian  re- 
Cheyne,  and  tho  Chevalier  Ramsay.  Chap.  U*|l  signation.  She  comfortetl  her  family  and  friends, 
preser's  sketches  of  the  history  of  Universalism  by  assuring  them  in  the  moment  of  her  dissolu- 
m  various  countries,  as  Germany,  Holland  Switz-  1  tion,  of  the  increasing  confidence  of  her  faith  in 
crland,  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  Ireland  and  Scot-!' the  salvation  of  all  men.  Every  arrangement 
land.  In  Chap.  \  I.  the  history  of  Universalism !j  was  made  by  her  own  direction,  for  her  funeral; 
in  F.ngland  is  closed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  spread  j  and  bidding  an  atfectionate  farewell  to  her  friends, 
of  that  sentiment  among  various  denominations,  she  died  with  composure,  and  in  full  hope  of  a 
In  Chap.  VH.  the  history  o(]  Univcrsalists  in  En-;  joyous  immortality  w'ith  all  mankind.  At  her  re¬ 
gland,  as  a  dt«(uicl  sect,  IS  given.  In  Chap.  VIII.  !  quest,  made  on  Tuesday  previous  to  her  death, 
will  be  found  traces  of  Universalism  as  it  existed  i  the  writer  of  this  article  preached  her  funeral  dis- 
in  America  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Murray,  and course,  from  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  to  a  very  numerous  and 
the  history  carried  forward  to  the  conversion  of  attentive  .uditory,  who  evinced  their  respect  for 
Mr.  Winchester.  Chap.  IV.  will  extend  it  from : I  the  deceased  and  their  regard  to  her  numerous 
the  conversion  of  Mr.  Winchester  to  the  forma-  relatives  and  surviving  friends,  by  mourning  with 
,  tion  of  tho  General  Convention.  Chap.  X.  will ;  those  that  moiinied  the  loss  of  this  amiable  wo- 
contain  a  history  of  the  Convention;  and  Chap.  man  and  valuable  member  of  society. 

XI.  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  Um-.i  At  Hartford,  Conn. on  thc22d  inst.  aftera  long 
vcrsalists  throughout  the  United  States.  '  and  painful  illness,  Mrs.  Esther  Welles,  aged  60, 

This  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  tho  .Ancient '  wife  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Welles. 

History  ot  Universalism,  as  it  takes  up  the  sub- ,!  — —a— — 
ject  where  it  w’as  left  by  the  author  of  that  work,  i  ' 

and  brings  it  down  to  the  present  time.  |j 

The  author  has  increased  tho  expense  of  thc  'i 
worli4o  himself,  in  order  to  have  the  mechanical  i 
part  well  done ;  believing  that  tho  Universalist 

public  will  not  jiermit  him  to  be  a  loser,  since,  i I  TERMS. — To  Mail  and  Office  Subscriber*, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  in- >50  per  annum,  tn  advance,  or  $2,  if  not  paid 
tcresting  to  them  all.  '  within  three  months  from  the  time  of  subscribing. 

!  The  work  contains  160  pages.  A  copious  In-  J*’"  subscription  received  for  less  than  one  yesr, 
dex  of  the  whole  is  appendeef.  Price  $1  20  bound  ""P?; 

J,  •  ,  rf  V  ,  per  discontinued  till  all  arrearages  are  iiaid,  except 

in  Doarus.  I'atthe  discretion  of  the  Publisher.  Agents,  or 

'  ICP’Thc  above  works  arc  for  sale  by  the  Edi- 1 :  Companies,  paying  for  eight  copies,  are  entitled  to 
tor  of  the  Magazine  and  Advocate.  I .  fhe  ninth,  grafts.  All  communications,  by  mail,  to 

j.  _  I '  the  Editor,  must  be  post-paid,  or  free.  Ot^To  Vil- 

'  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  sc- 

cond  volume  of  the  ‘‘Watchman  and  Reposi- '  P*'  annum,  payable  half-yearly  in.d- 
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